MAGISTRACY  AND   COURT

first from the point of view proper to philology;
second, from the historical point of view; and
again to a certain extent from the point of view of
a wider and more speculative philosophy. We
can hardly suppose that at any season of his life
Montaigne was enamoured of studies in which
grammatical discussions and curiosities of inter-
pretative subtlety often rather trammelled than
advanced the business of life. Certainly in his
mature years he had none of the enthusiasm of the
legist, and he regarded the administration of the
law in a spirit of criticism which leaned towards
contempt. He held that the laws of a country
should be obeyed " not because they are just, but
because they are laws"; this, he adds, is the mysti-
cal foundation of their authority. " How often,"
he cries, " have I done myself a manifest injustice
to avoid the hazard of having yet a worse done
me by the judges, after an age of vexations, dirty
and vile practices, more antagonistic to my nature
than fire or the rack." When a man has lost his
action at law, he ought to rejoice, Montaigne
thinks, as when he has lost a cough. " In a happy
hour I may say it," he writes in one of the essays
of 1588, " I am to this day a virgin from all suits
at law."

Men speak of natural law, the laws of nature,
but what are these? There is no so-called law of
nature that is not rejected by the established laws

45rriage" of studies is noted by Pasquier
